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Abstract 

Persistence in the first year at university is a phenomenon that has been studied many times. However, most research 
has taken a very linear view of the persistence process and little research has attempted to understand persistence by 
taking into account its full complexity. Yet the process of academic persistence is punctuated by striking events and 
critical moments that may interact with the characteristics of the student and his environment and then have some 
influence on persistence. In this perspective, a qualitative study was conducted to better investigate the process of 
persistence. This study confirms the idea that persistence is a more complex phenomenon than it had previously seemed 
and shows that there are different pathways resulting in students persisting or dropping out. 
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1. Introduction 

1.1 Research on academic persistence 

Academic persistence has been extensively studied in the literature and many researchers have tried to understand this 
phenomenon by identifying its determinants (Burrus et al., 2013; Kuh, Kinzie, Buckley, Bridges, & Hayek, 2006; Otero, 
Rivas, & Rivera, 2007; Pascarella & Terenzini, 2005; Schmitz, Frenay, Neuville, Boudrenghien, Wertz, Noel, & Eccles, 
2010). This interest in the factors underlying academic persistence can be explained by the high freshman year drop-out 
rates at university, with over 25% of students giving up their studies (National Center for Education Statistics [NCES], 
2005; Organisation de Cooperation et de Developpement Economiques [OCDE], 2013). Persistence may be considered 
as a process that occurs throughout the year and results in a variety of different behaviors (e.g., attendance at lectures 
and practicals, time spent studying during the week or during the weekend) whose the most used in the literature is the 
student’s registration a year afterwards in the same field of studies (Neuville, Frenay, Noel & Wertz, 2013). 

In the early research, academic persistence and dropout were seen as dependent on the student’s personal characteristics 
(e.g., skills, past performance, willingness) (Kuh et al., 2006; Tinto, 2006). Students who dropped out were blamed and 
were considered to be solely responsible for their failure. This view of persistence changed in the 1970s as a result of 
educational models which highlighted the role played by the environment, particularly by the institution, in the process 
of persistence (Bean, 1985; Tinto, 1975, 2006). These models, the best known of which are those of Tinto (1975) and 
Bean (1985), suggest that persistence results from a longitudinal process of interactions between the student and the 
academic and social systems of the institution (Schmitz et al., 2010; Tinto 1975, 1997). 

These educational models emphasize the importance of institutional and social experiences in the transition between 
secondary and university education, but also the importance of a suitable fit between personal and institutional 
characteristics (Braxton, Hirschy, & McClendon, 2004; Schmitz et al., 2010; Tinto, 1997). Dropout results from a lack 
of congruence between the student’s characteristics and those of the chosen institution (Cabrera, Nora, & Castaneda, 
1993; Kahn & Nauta, 2001). According to these models, a student enters college with a set of predispositions consisting 
of his personal, familial and educational characteristics, his goal commitment and his institutional commitment (Bean, 
1985; Tinto, 1975). These features influence the experiences that the student will live through and determine his degree 
of academic and social integration (Braxton, Sullivan, & Johnson, 1997; Cabrera et al., 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 
2005). The concept of integration underlies these models and many studies have shown that social integration is one of 
the most important determinants in the persistence process (Braxton et al., 1997; Pascarella & Terenzini, 2005; Schmitz 
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et al., 2010). Academic integration is measured, first, in terms of the academic performance and intellectual 
development of the student and, second, by the student’s identification with the academic system’s norms, that is to say, 
the degree of congruence between the student's values and goals and those of the institution. Social integration is 
defined by the interaction between the student and the protagonists of the educational system (teachers, peers...) and is 
measured by the degree of congruence between the student and the social environment of the institution. Negative 
experiences tend to reduce the degree of integration, to create a distance between the student and the academic and 
social systems of the institution and to promote disengagement. Tinto (1975) insists that the quality of experiences in 
the academic and social systems (measured by the degree of academic and social integration) modifies the initial 
commitments of the student ("goal commitment" and "institutional commitment"). These commitments determine the 
intention to persist and overall persistence. We should also note the importance of environmental factors, such as social 
support, on academic persistence (Bean, 1985). The crucial role of social support is consistent with a social networks 
perspective that college students’ relationships with faculty and peers as well as with family, old friends, and mentors all 
contribute to student persistence (Astin, 1993; Kuh et al., 2006; Pascarella & Terenzini, 2005; Tinto, 1997). According 
to Holahan and Moos (1981), family support can play a significant role in helping young adults to successfully adapt to 
college by buffering the negative effects of transition. Similarly, Kalsner and Pistole (2003) found that perceptions of 
insufficient social support have been linked with student dropout. 

Alongside the development of these educational models, motivational models have emerged. Although these models 
were initially seen as competitors of educational models, they are now considered to be necessary and complementary 
to the educational models in gaining a better understanding of academic persistence. Motivational and educational 
models are now often used together in order to furnish a more complete picture of the persistence process (Burrus et al., 
2013; Cabrera et al., 1993; Kuh et al., 2006; Robbins et al., 2004; Sandler, 2000). These motivational models focus on 
the prediction of behavior or behavior changes by taking into account factors such as motivation, task value, 
self-efficacy and the aims pursued. According to several researchers, the expectancy-value model is particularly relevant 
to understanding and predicting academic persistence (Robbins et al., 2004; Schmitz et al., 2010) as well as to 
predicting intention to persist (Neuville, Frenay, & Bourgeois, 2007). The theory of "expectancy-value", developed by 
Eccles and Wigfield (2002), closely links performance, persistence and choice to people's expectations and beliefs 
concerning the value of the task. This theory suggests that students’ perceptions regarding their probability of success in 
a given task (expectancy perceptions) and their perceptions of what the task can bring them (value perceptions) are the 
most immediate determinants of behaviors related to learning such as the choice to engage and/or to persist in 
performing a task, the learning strategies that the student will implement to approach this task and, finally, performance. 
According to this model, an individual will tend to orient himself towards and choose those activities for which he has 
high expectations of success and to which he attaches great value. Expectations and values are assumed to be positively 
connected (Gao & Xiang, 2008; Wigfield & Eccles, 2000). Eccles and Wigfield (2002) consider the perceived value of 
the task to be the subjective perception about what the task can bring. These authors identified four components of value. 
The value associated with success (or importance), the intrinsic value (or interest), the extrinsic value (or utility) and the 
cost. The first three components have a positive impact on the value, while the cost has, conversely, a negative effect. 
Eccles and Wigfield (2002), define expectations of success as people’s beliefs about how they will carry out a task. 
Expectations are determined by the individual's perception of the difficulty of the task and the perception of his skills in 
a given field. Expectations of success are close to the concept of self-efficacy belief, developed by Bandura, which is 
defined as the beliefs an individual has in his abilities to organize and use the different means required to achieve a 
certain level of success (Bandura, 1997). 

1.2 Limitations of Previous Research 

1.2.1 Critical Moments in the persistence Process 

These different research approaches and theoretical frameworks regarding persistence have rarely been rooted in a time 
perspective which would take the academic progress of the freshman into account (Wasylkiw, 2016). However, several 
authors in educational science have shown that the first year at university is punctuated by pivotal and decisive 
moments. It is at these times that persistence is sometimes questioned (Astin, 1993; Briggs, Clark, & Hall, 2012; 
Hurtado, Carter, & Spider, 1996; Upcraft & Gardner, 1989; Wasylkiw, 2016). For example, some authors have shown 
that the first weeks at university are extremely decisive for the student’s trajectory in the program (Astin, 1993; Hurtado 
et al., 1996; Upcraft & Gardner, 1989; Wasylkiw, 2016). It seems that arrival in a new educational system is a major 
event which is associated with high levels of stress (Holmes & Rahe, 1967). Another key moment often discussed in the 
literature concerns the announcement of exams results. Indeed, it seems clear that exam failure calls into question the 
student’s choice of studies and thus the persistence in those studies (Roland, De Clercq, Dupont, Parmentier, & Frenay, 
2015). It is no coincidence that most academic interventions offered by universities take place either preventively at the 
beginning of the academic year or as remediation after exam periods (Salmon, Houart, & Slosse, 2011). In addition to 
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these key academic moments, it seems relevant to hypothesize that personal life events may also disrupt the student’s 
progress. This perspective has not really been considered in the literature (Wasylkiw, 2016), which reveals a significant 
dissociation between the academic sphere and the private sphere. However, it seems that life events affect the 
well-being and the involvement of people in many different spheres of their lives (Holmes & Rahe, 1967; Ogden, 2010; 
Papalia & Feldman, 2014). So it is reasonable to suppose that it may therefore affect the academic progress. 

Given the importance these key moments and life events seem to have on the persistence process, it therefore seems 
essential to examine them further in relation to persistence. 

1.2.2 The Complexity of Academic Persistence 

The many existing theoretical models explaining persistence and the diversity of determinants of persistence that arise 
from them, allow us to account for the complexity of the phenomenon of persistence. However, despite this diversity, 
most studies tend to assume that there is only one way to persist or give up and that students therefore all follow the 
same "path". They simplify a phenomenon that in fact seems to be complex (Briggs, et al., 2012; Wasylkiw, 2016). 
However, a few qualitative studies (Roland, Boudrenghien & Frenay, 2015; Wasylkiw, 2016) on the subject report that 
persistence results from a combination of factors but that this combination varies from person to person depending on 
the situation he encounters and the event(s) he experiences. So there is not only one way to persist or to give up; rather, 
persistence is a much more complex phenomenon. 

It therefore seems essential to continue to explore the issue of the complexity of the persistence process in order to 
better understand this multifaceted phenomenon. 

1.3 Purpose of Our Study 

Despite the abundant literature on academic persistence, most research has taken a linear view of persistence and does 
not take into account the different critical moments that form the pattern of a year and can affect student persistence. 
The first year of college is far from being a bed of roses and it seems that a number of key moments may adversely 
affect or enhance student persistence (Astin, 1993; Briggs et al., 2012; Hurtado et al., 1996; Upcraft & Gardner, 1989; 
Wasylkiw, 2016). However, no study has attempted to identify clearly those moments. This is probably due to the kind 
of studies carried out. Indeed, most studies of persistence have used quantitative approaches. Such an approach does not 
allow explanation and identification of the persistence process. In order to do this, qualitative studies seem necessary 
(Tinto, 2006; Wasylkiw, 2016). An awareness of these critical moments will make it possible to better understand how 
they affect the process of persistence and also to identify which determinants motivate students to persist or drop out at 
these pivotal moments. We might also try to see if these determinants have the same role and the same influence at all 
periods of the year. 

In addition to the key moments of an academic year, we would also like to identify the personal life events that can 
disturb the student’s academic progress. This is an issue that has not been discussed in the literature. However, it has 
been proven that life events affect various aspects of a person’s life, and therefore the academic sphere as well (Ogden, 
2010; Papalia & Feldman, 2014). We would also like to see how these life events affect the academic progress of a 
student and to identify what leads a student to continue or give up his studies during these life events. 

Finally, to appreciate better the complexity of the persistence process, we wish to identify the possible interactions 
between the determinants of persistence and their possible joint influence on the student’s progress, particularly during 
critical moments and life events. Current research takes little account of the possible interactions between determinants 
(Wasylkiw, 2016). We question whether these interactions are present and what influence they have on the student’s 
progress. 

To achieve our different goals, we carried out a qualitative study which allowed us to approach more closely the 
complexity of the persistence process in its temporality. Indeed, the lack of consideration for a time perspective and for 
the various key moments is probably due to the small number of qualitative studies into persistence that have been 
carried out (Tinto, 2006; Wasylkiw, 2016). Our qualitative approach explored persistence processes occurring during an 
academic year based on student experience. Such a design could allow for an in-depth investigation of the factors 
entangled in the persistence process and of their interrelations across the academic year (Willig, 2013). 

2. Method 

2.1 Participants 

Semi-structured interviews were conducted with 15 students (11 female / 4 male), from a French-speaking university in 
Belgium, enrolled the previous year in first year psychology. These students had different academic paths. The aim was 
to collect various testimonials. Thus, in 2013 some of the participants had successfully completed their first year (n = 
10), whereas others had failed (n = 5). Among these students, some had decided to continue their studies in psychology 
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(n = 12), while others have decided to stop (n = 3), independently of whether they had passed or failed. Table 1 provides 
a description of the participants in our sample. 

Table 1. Description of participants 


Participants 

Gender 

Success or failure in 2013 Persistence or dropout in 2013 

A01 

Male 

Success 

Persistence 

A02 

Female 

Success 

Dropout 

A03 

Female 

failure 

Persistence 

A04 

Female 

Success 

Persistence 

A05 

Female 

Success 

Persistence 

A06 

Female 

Failure 

Dropout 

A07 

Female 

Success 

Persistence 

A08 

Male 

Failure 

Persistence 

A09 

Female 

Failure 

Persistence 

A10 

Female 

Success 

Persistence 

All 

Female 

Success 

Persistence 

A12 

Female 

Failure 

Dropout 

A13 

Female 

Success 

Persistence 

A14 

Female 

Success 

Persistence 

A15 

Male 

Success 

Persistence 


2.2 Procedure 

We contacted by email students with different paths in terms of achievement and persistence. Selection was made 
randomly. Students were of course free to agree or not to our request and were assured of the confidentiality of their 
responses. 

Semi-structured interviews were carried out from October to December 2013. They lasted on average 25 minutes and 
were recorded. They were then transcribed, based on the recommendations of McLellan, Neidig and MacQueen (2003). 
The interviews were conducted by the first three authors of the present article. They took place in the researchers’ office. 
To carry out these interviews, an interview protocol was developed following the recommendations of Blanchet and 
Gotman (2010). To begin, we explained briefly to participants the purpose of the study and its ethical considerations 
(e.g., freedom to stop the interview at any time). Then we presented participants with Leclerc-Olive figures (1997), 
which represented different possible trajectories through a year. Based on these figures, the participants were invited to 
draw their own trajectory for the previous year (2012) (both personal and academic). This drawing was the basis for the 
discussion and for the sharing of their academic experience. Our goal was to understand how what happened during the 
year had more or less influence on their academic choices. The exchange between the participants and the interviewer 
was quite free, but punctuated by follow-up questions (De Ketele & Roegiers, 2009). The purpose was to address “what” 
and “how” questions so as to better understand the participants’ experience. To conclude the interview, some classic 
questions were put to the participants (e.g., "Are there elements of your course that have not been addressed and which 
you would like to share?"). 

2.5 Data Analysis 

We analyzed the participant’s trajectory through two types of analysis: thematic and sequential analyses. To identify 
variables related to the persistence process, we used thematic analysis via meaning units. This method of analysis brings 
together information gathered during interviews on several central themes related to the research problem (Paille & 
Mucchielli, 2012). A theme can be regarded as a minimum meaning unit (Creswell, 2003). Specifically, thematic 
analyses aim to categorize and describe data (Braun & Clarke, 2006). 

To understand the time sequence and when and how the identified themes were involved in the persistence process, we 
performed sequential analyses. To do this, we first created a sequential summary of each interview. The aim was to 
arrive at a description of the different events experienced by participants while respecting their temporality (Fischer & 
Wertz, 1975). We then compiled tables that allowed us to get an overview of all participants’ trajectories and to find 
similarities between students in terms of academic progress. 

Although thematic and sequential analyses were conducted in two stages, the results of these two types of analysis will 
be presented jointly in order to gain a better overview of the persistence process. 

3. Results 

First we will present the critical moments of an academic year as reported by participants. These are the moments that 
punctuate the academic progress of all students and that seem be emotionally charged. We will discuss how these 
moments are experienced by students, but also the influence of determinants that enhance, improve or transform the 
emotional impact of these moments. 
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We will then present the life events that were reported by some participants. We will focus on their experiences of these 
life events, and also on the impact they have had on the academic progress of students. Finally, we will identify the 
determinants that enhance, improve or transform the emotional impact of these moments. 

Finally, after identifying and defining critical moments, we will analyze the academic year as a whole and try to identify 
the role of each determinant. We also will try to see if the combined presence of different determinants can explain 
persistence or dropout among students. 

3.1 Analysis of the Experience of Critical Moments in the Academic Year 

3.1.1 Starting University 

Starting university is a turning point for many students. It is associated by some of them (46% of the participants) with 
excitement and envy, as explained by A06: “Well, so, at the beginning of the year I was really motivated. I told myself 
that I was going to give everything to try and succeed, so I was going to classes and, I was studying at home.” In the 
same vein, A09 says: “In fact, to begin with I was super-motivated. I did a year of medicine before and I had no life, I 
did nothing but study. So I came here super-motivated. I had the feeling a little of coming back to life.” For other 
students (53% of the participants), starting university is associated with apprehension and anxiety regarding courses, 
integration or more generally with a fear of the unknown. In this context, A04 says this: “So, well, at the start I wasn’t 
so good, because I was really afraid of what was waiting for me at college and, er, of the teachers’ expectations, of 
seeing a lecture theater with 600 people when you’re used to a class of 24 with contact with the teacher, etc.” Finally, 
All also shares the concerns of other students, as she explains here: “When I got here I was totally alone and I had to fit 
in, study, succeed right away. All my brothers and sisters have failed at university so I went off telling myself that I’d 
never succeed either.” 

The students’ feelings about starting college appear to have been influenced by several key factors, namely interest in 
the course, social integration and social support. 

Several students (40% of the participants) reported that the sometimes negative experiences of starting university was 
improved thanks to the interest they had in their courses, as evidenced by A02: “It was the beginning, finding out about 
things you didn’t know, all that stuff. So, not easy. Then it got better because, all the same, I liked the classes at the 
beginning, because they were interesting, I liked to go along.” For some students (20% of the participants) starting 
college was very positive, but they quickly became disillusioned because of their lack of interest in the course program, 
as evidenced by A06: “At the start of the year, I was super-motivated. And then, from a certain point, I began to get 
demotivated, I started to get bored. In the end the thing is that in the first year you mainly have general classes, and that 
didn’t interest me very much so I was a little disappointed with what I was seeing.” 

Social integration also seems crucial to overcoming the difficulties of starting university, as some students related. 
Indeed, students who quickly made friends had a much better experience of starting university (33% of the participants). 

In addition, they were more motivated to attend classes, as shown by A01: “So, at the beginning, I didn’t really know 
too much about how things were at college, but it was cool because I was getting to know quite a lot of people and so I 
felt better and better in the lecture theater and so that motivated me a little to follow classes more.” This statement may 
be added to that of A02, who in her first year at university struggled to integrate, like some others of our participants (33% 
of the participants), and who reoriented after the first year. She explained that the beginning of her second year was 
much easier and more motivating through meeting people with whom she got on, as illustrated in this excerpt : “Also, I 
met people I get on really well with more easily than in the previous year, when it took me two or three months to meet 
people who were really nice. So that motivated me to go to classes.” 

Like social integration, support seems very important at the beginning of the academic year in helping students 
overcome the stress of this transition (75% of the participants). A04, who was very stressed and disappointed about 
courses at the beginning of the year, was able to rely on her family to remotivate her: “You see, it was especially my 
family, my sister who was also crazy about studying I mean, and who also experienced a little this kind of period when 
she was at college, who especially gave me advice.” Conversely, A12 is a student who had a difficult beginning of the 
academic year because she failed her first year and did not have the necessary support from her mother who wanted her 
to leave university: “Well, my mother wanted me to go to Marie Haps [non university education]. In fact, in my second 
freshman year I went to Marie Haps for a week. I went to have a look and took classes and then I enrolled but straight 
away I didn’t like it at all and, well... I didn’t want to go back but it was a little bit my mom who made me and I really 
had to make a decision because we were getting into October...” 

3.1.2 The Exam Sessions 

The examination periods are also key moments for students and are for some synonymous with high levels of stress (82% 
of the participants) which can even affect their session, as evidenced by A04: “The first January session, in terms of 
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stress, it was really huge. I’ve never experienced a session as stressful as that. I really didn’t feel good, in the end I was 
having anxiety attacks and everything. Above all, it was fear of having my first failure.” This stress is present for the 
different exam sessions, but seems more acute with the January session since this is their first examination session. 

The stressful experience of exam sessions appears to have been influenced by three key factors, namely, interest in the 
courses, self-confidence and social support. 

Several students (33% of the participants) reported that interest in their courses helped them to move forward and to 
overcome difficulties in their examination session. This is particularly the case of A04, a student who had a bad 
experience of her exam sessions because of the stress she was struggling to manage: “For me it was obvious that I was 
going to carry on and in any case I was certain of it. But it was more the stress of having to put up with this second 
session that was hard to take. But in itself, about having a successful year and wanting to continue my Psych studies, I 
never had any doubt about that. The more the year went on the more classes I had and I realized that I really liked what 
they were giving me and so that also reassured me about my choice.” Conversely, A02, a student who also felt some 
pressure during the exam sessions, realized that she had little interest in her courses, which made this session more 
difficult to: “I was really feeling the pressure. As well, I had more exams in the second semester. I remember when I 
was taking an exam a girl asking me ‘and why are you taking Psych?’ I almost didn’t know what to reply, I wasn’t even 
sure. And I noticed that I wasn’t managing to get down to it because I really didn’t see any point.” 

Self-confidence also seems important in overcoming the stress of the exam sessions. Thus, the first and very stressful 
examination session allowed some students (20% of the participants) to gain some self-confidence, which in turn 
allowed them to take a calmer approach to the next exam session, as A04 explained: “It all went much better in the June 
exams, although I had a shorter study break and more exams, so... I think that the first session was really a test. And 1 
think that after the January exams I stayed, I think, pretty confident about it all.” In contrast, for other students (20% of 
the participants), the session was more difficult, especially because of a lack of confidence. As A14 says: “During the 
study break it [motivation] falls a bit because my confidence isn’t high... I ask myself ‘am I going to make it?’, so it’s 
not always straightforward, it’s not an easy time either, er, there’s lots of stress.” 

Finally, support also seems very important. For example, some students (40% of the participants) report that without the 
support of those around them they would have struggled to overcome the stress of the exam sessions. As A06 explained: 
“Well, she [her sister] called me really every day and she motivated me. She gave me encouragement, she told me the 
news and she reassured me a lot. She was there, so that really helped me a lot.” Finally, other students (20% of the 
participants) had no opportunity to benefit from this support. This made their sessions more complicated, as A04 
explained: “Well, in the end, it’s a bit complicated because my college friends, all the friends I’d made in freshman year, 
didn’t study at all and had no motivation at all, so I really didn’t get any reassurance, if you like.” 

3.1.3 Exam Results 

Finally, exam results represent another critical moment that can affect student motivation. For some (27% of the 
participants) it is a time of relief and joy while for others disappointment and discouragement prevail (53% of the 
participants). A01 shows his joy at the getting his results: “I’d done really, really well. So I was pretty motivated, yeah, 
and so I was all fired up when I started again. That encouraged me, eh, to carry on at the same level. I told myself it 
would be stupid, when 1 had really good scores for now, well, to tell myself I was going to give it up. Really, it made it 
possible for me to be even more motivated for what came after.” In contrast, some students were very disappointed with 
their results. This is particularly the case of A10, who says: “And then I got demotivated all at once because I’d failed 
quite a lot of exams in January, I’d failed three out of five and, well... afterwards, well, I went through a pretty tough 
time. I said to myself, ‘Is this really what 1 want to do’ I did some pretty serious self-analysis.” Finally, A14, a student 
who failed her year, says this: “It was really tough for me to accept having to start my freshman year again. Well, so it 
was a really bad experience for me and that showed in my personality. I was touchy and stuff like that. And I didn’t 
commit to studying, so when 1 had classes to retake in my freshman year, well, eh, I went along but I didn’t feel 
involved in what was going on.” 

The feelings of students following their exams results seem to have been influenced by several key factors, namely 
interest in the courses, self-confidence and social support. 

For some students (47% of the participants) who had unsatisfactory exams results, it was interest in their courses that 
allowed them to stay motivated. This is particularly the case of A13, who had unsatisfactory results and failed his year 
but remained motivated thanks to his interest in the course: “So, you see, Psychology, in terms of my personality, it was 
really something that suited me... and I really couldn’t see myself doing anything else. ” In contrast, A06 failed to regain 
his motivation after his poor results because of the lack of interest she had in classes: “And then, my results, well I’d 
had five exams I think in January and I’d only passed two of them. So I was really demotivated and then it was total 
free fall or something. I stopped going to classes, I had nothing to do with them any more. Especially because the 
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second semester courses were Neurophysiology, Law, Economics and all that kind of stuff, and so they really weren’t 
classes that interested me.” 

For students who faced failure in one or more exams, we observed that continuing to have confidence in themselves 
allowed them to remain engaged in their studies (27% of the participants), as shown by the testimony of A07: “Well, 
afterwards I think you need to have some faith in yourself and tell yourself that just because you fail once doesn’t mean 
you’ll fail all the time.” For other students (13% of the participants), confidence was not strong enough for them to 
overcome failure and continue their studies, as explained by A12: “In fact. I’d begun to doubt my ability, because I’ve 
always told myself: ‘In any case, it’s because you don’t study enough.’ And for me, it was outside factors. And in the 
end, I really gave myself a bit of a slap, telling myself: “wow, you’ve done your freshman year twice and you still can’t 
manage to pass.” 

Support was also very useful for students who received disappointing results (33% of the participants) as in the case of 
A04: “1 think it’s really super important to have people around who motivate us because when you’re up against it, it’s 
tough to tell yourself: “Well, I can manage it anyway, I’ll give it my best shot, as if nothing had happened.’ But for me, 
in my particular case, well it was when things really weren’t going well or at the beginning of the year when I was a bit 
disappointed when I didn’t get the classes I was expecting, well it was really my relatives, my family and friends who 
supported me.” However, although this support had positive effects for most students, it was felt by some to be pressure 
to continue their studies, which was not always been a good experience (20% of the participants). As A06, who had 
begun to give up because of his results in the January exams, explains: “1 think it was mainly my friends who got me to 
continue going to classes and to work, and then they made me feel a bit guilty, like ‘What are you doing ? You’ve still 
got to work, come to the library with us’, and that kind of stuff. So it’s true that I couldn’t stay at home doing nothing 
any more, I felt too guilty and my parents were paying the fees as well, I had to put myself into it, so perhaps it was 
more for other people that I really carried on trying. And there as well, it’s really my father who succeeded in 
motivating me. And inevitably in the vacation when I told them I wanted to give up, once again he tried to persuade 
me.” 

3.2 Analysis of Experience of Life Events 

For some students (20% of the participants), pivotal moments of an academic year were interspersed with life events 
that affected their academic progress. These life events may be called negative and they disturbed the students’ 
academic motivation. This is particularly the case with A05, who explains: “I felt really down starting the year again. 
Another reason I was really low is that my father was in a coma in fact just at that time. And the courses I’d failed, I 
could have passed, but it wasn’t possible in the state I was in. Then afterwards my father died. Then, I don’t know, until 
January more or less things didn’t go too well.” A12 was also confronted with the loss of relatives, as she explains: 
“And then in November I lost my godfather so that wasn’t an easy time. Then, er... I lost my grandparents one after the 
other so suddenly it was a little test which made me doubt myself a bit and then I worked...” Finally, A07 encountered 
health problems during her year: “I’m a pretty delicate person and then I had lots of kidney problems, er... I spent a bit 
of time in hospital, so, er, it was tough, I wasn’t motivated... ” Although positive life events may also have had an 
impact on the academic progress of the participants, they did not mention them during the interviews. 

Students reported that two elements were crucial in overcoming these life events and in finding motivation related to 
study. These are interest in courses and social support. 

Interest in courses was a key determinant in rediscovering a taste for study for some students (13% of the participants). 
A05, who had faced the loss of a loved one, reported this: “And then, I don’t know, at a certain point something clicked 
and I told myself that I mustn’t let myself go, I had to continue Psych, to start going to classes again, because 1 liked it. 
And so I really held on to this outlook, telling myself that that was what I wanted to do no matter what happened and 
whatever problems I might meet. Well... I pictured myself in the future and I saw that that was what it was really about.” 

Faced with difficult life events, support from relatives also seems useful in helping students to stay motivated in their 
studies (20% of the participants). A05 says that after the loss of her father she did not feel supported and says she had 
more trouble moving forward in her studies: “Perhaps I didn’t have support from family anymore. Things could have 
got better more quickly, but, there are you are, I had to do it all on my own. Unfortunately, my family was a bit 
complicated at the time because my parents were separated and as my father died, well... so my mother wasn’t very 
keen to talk about it. My stepfather wasn’t a great favorite either. I never saw my brother because he was in Brussels. So 
I only had my boyfriend.” However, she explained that when she managed to turn to others, the support she received 
was beneficial to her well-being and her academic progress: “At that time I was pretty much on my own, because I’d 
closed in on myself over the course of the year. Then, at a certain point, I started seeing people again that I hadn’t been 
seeing. Human contact was a big help in taking myself in hand and in remotivating me.” In the same vein, A07 says that 
the support of her friends and family was very useful during her health problems: “After my health problems 1 had my 
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friend, who helped me a lot. He’s right behind me, my parents too. I think that it’s thanks to family and friends that I’ve 
succeeded in moving forward. ” 

3.3 Analysis of the Weight of Each of the Determining Factors and of Their Combined Effect 

The results of this study as they have been presented so far have allowed us to identify not only the key moments of an 
academic year as well as the individual’s experience of them, but also the factors that modify the experience of those 
moments. We were however not interested yet in the weight and role of these factors in the persistence process. First, 
we observe that both interest and support are present in every emotionally charged moment of the persistence process. 
They therefore seem essential to persistence. Self-confidence in turn plays a role during exam periods and during the 
announcement of exams results. Finally, the influence of social integration is mainly seen at university entrance. These 
four determinants seem essential to the student's persistence process. They allow us to see students in perspective with 
themselves (self-efficacy), with others (integration and support ) and with their studies (interest). These factors therefore 
have different roles. 

However, the absence of one of them does not necessarily jeopardize student persistence. This is explained by the fact 
that the absence of one factor appears to be overcome by the presence of another. Our analyses have indeed proven that 
interactions between factors may influence the way students live the different key moments of the year. So if one factor 
is missing but is compensated for by another, the student will usually be able to persist. We will present the observed 
interactions between these factors in the participants of our study and the effect of these interactions on their persistence, 
regardless of when they occur during the year. 

In the previous section, we observed that interest in study seemed essential to getting through the key moments of the 
year, whatever they are. Conversely, a lack of interest made academic progress more difficult. However, joint analyses 
show that if a student feels a lack of interest at some point, but feels otherwise integrated and supported, it will be easier 
for him to overcome any difficulties and he will persist (cf. A01 and A10). Our findings also show that students who 
have lost interest in their study program and who do not feel supported and/or integrated fail to maintain their 
commitment to their studies in case of difficulties and tend to give up (cf. A02 and A06). Thus, to compensate for a lack 
of interest, integration and/or support seems essential to persistence. 

We also observed that self-confidence was a key factor in coping with the critical moments. Low self-confidence 
sometimes made the students’ academic life more difficult. However, our joint analyses indicate that students with low 
self-confidence somehow manage to overcome difficulties and to persist if they demonstrate a significant interest in 
their studies and if they feel supported (cf. A04, A08, All and A14). In contrast, students with low self-esteem who do 
not have interest and/or are not supported are less able to override difficult moments and more easily give up their 
studies (cf. A06 and A12). To address the lack of self-confidence, high levels of interest and support seem necessary to 
persistence. 

Our early results also indicated that social integration was very important and that students who felt poorly integrated 
were those who had the worst experience of university entrance. Social integration especially had an effect on their 
attendance at lectures, on their well-being ... However, our joint analysis shows that students who feel poorly integrated 
manage to stay motivated through difficult moments and to persist if they receive social support (cf. A05 and A14). This 
support probably allows them to compensate for the lack of integration. Conversely, students who feel poorly integrated 
and who are not supported encounter more difficulties in overcoming obstacles and tend to give up (cf. A02, A06 and 
A12). Thus, a lack of integration seems to be compensated for by the support of friends and family and thus leads to 
persistence. 

Social support also seems very important for students in helping them to get through difficult moments. Our first results 
indicated that without this support, the student’s progress was more complicated. However, based on our joint analysis, 
it appears that students who lack social support, but have enough self-confidence, manage to bypass the difficulties and 
persist (cf. A04). Conversely, students who do not feel supported by their families and friends and who do not have 
self-confidence will have more difficulties in getting through difficult moments and will be more likely to drop out (cf. 
A05 and A12). Thus, a lack of support can be compensated for if it is associated with self-confidence, which will 
promote student persistence. We caution that support, although it appears to be beneficial when present, can be felt as a 
social pressure that is sometimes resented by students. Students who experience this social pressure but who are 
integrated and interested in their studies still manage to maintain their motivation and persist (cf. A03). In contrast, 
students who feel this pressure, but are not integrated and interested in their studies, are less able to persist (cf. A02 and 
A06). 

4. Discussion 

This qualitative study allowed us to identify the key moments that punctuate an academic year. Hitherto, little research 
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has tried to identify these key moments. These key moments do seem to have an impact on the student's progress. These 
moments are striking because they are associated with significant emotional experiences. Starting university is a very 
exciting time for some students but it can also be very stressful for others. Exam periods are the second noteworthy 
moment and are experienced by many students as a significant source of stress. Finally, exam results are another pivotal 
moment for the students and they are associated with disappointment or joy. Our analyses allowed us to see that the 
experience of those moments varied from person to person but also that every moment was associated with a specific 
feeling. This finding allows us to emphasize the diversity that exists in the persistence process. 

Our analyses also revealed the occurrence of life events for some students. These events appear to have played an 
important role in their academic progress. In the literature, life events are considered as stressors that can also generate a 
set of emotional responses (Holmes & Rahe, 1967; Moos & Swindle, 1990; Ogden, 2010). These emotions, depending 
on how they are regulated, will affect the student's academic progress (Graziano, Reavis, Keane, & Calkins, 2007). 

These striking moments and these life events are, as we said, emotionally charged. The way they are experienced seems 
to have an influence on the student’s courses. But little research has used emotions to understand the students’ 
trajectories of persistence. Only a few studies have included stress in their studies on persistence (Sandler, 2000; Torres 
& Solberg, 2001). Stress can be harmful in some cases ("distress") by draining students’ resources, but in other cases it 
can be beneficial ("eustress") by enabling students to surpass themselves (Bean & Metzner, 1985; Ogden, 2010). 
However, other emotions have received little consideration. Yet the importance of emotions has already been proven in 
the context of academic achievement (e.g., Eysenck, 1992; Schutz & Pekrun, 2007). So it seems logical that emotions 
also influence the persistence process. 

Despite the obvious impact of striking moments and life events on persistence, they have been little considered in the 
literature on persistence. However, a student’s trajectory is full of different striking moments and events that may affect 
his academic progress. Considering these moments and events as a part of the student's trajectory calls into question the 
very linear approaches proposed in the literature to explain the persistence process. Persistence and its determinants are 
therefore constantly challenged based on what students are experiencing. Theoretical models with feedback loops 
should therefore be considered in order to reassess the various dimensions of the models based on events experienced. 
These results also support the idea that there is not only one way to persist. 

Our analysis revealed that the experience of these moments and of these events can be transformed by a series of factors 
included in this persistence process. Specifically, four determinants emerged from our analysis: interest, self-confidence 
(which can also be considered as self-efficacy), social integration and social support. These factors are well known in 
the literature on persistence. 

Interest seems to be the most central determinant in the process of persistence. Indeed, without interest, persistence 
seems compromised. These results are not surprising in light of the expectancy-value model (Eccles & Wigfield, 2002; 
Wigfield & Eccles, 2000). Indeed, according to this theoretical model, interest in a task is a key determinant in 
persisting in the task (Eccles & Wigfield. 2002; Neuville et al., 2007; Neuville & Frenay, 2009; Schunk & Ertmer, 
2000). These results also highlight the importance of guidance in the study choice. A choice of study supported and 
made with certainty increases student motivation and therefore the interest he has in his studies. Consequently, the 
probability that he will persist increases (Germeijs & Verschueren, 2006). 

Self-efficacy also seems to play an important role. In the literature, self-efficacy is defined as the belief an individual 
has in his abilities to organize and use different means required to achieve a certain level of success (Bandura, 1997). 
Several studies and meta-analyses have shown that self-efficacy is highly related to student persistence (Burras et al., 
2013; Robbins et al., 2004; Schmitz et al., 2010; Torres & Solberg, 2001; Vuong, Brown-Welty, & Tracz, 2010; Wright, 
Jenkins-Guarnieri, & Murdock, 2012). Moreover, Karpanty (1998) and Torres and Solberg (2001) showed that a high 
sense of self-efficacy was associated with a higher intention to persist. The results of our study are thus not surprising. 

Our results also demonstrate that social integration and social support are very important in the student's trajectory. 
Some researchers have shown that feeling supported and accepted may have an energizing function, which awakens 
enthusiasm, interest and willingness to participate and engage in academic activities (Cohen, 2004; Furrer & Skinner, 
2003). Students who are less socially integrated are more likely to drop out (Schmitz & Frenay, 2013). It seems that the 
benefits of integration are due to the decreased level of stress that social ties can create (Grant, Hamer, & Steptoe, 2009). 
Recent studies have shown that social isolation was strongly associated with depression (Shankland. 2012; Wei, Russel, 
& Zakalik, 2005). Support also has generally positive effects on persistence for those who benefit from it (Newman, 
2002; Ratelle, Larose, Senecal, & Guay, 2005; Schmitz, Frenay, & Neuville, 2006). Note however that it is the quality 
of support that seems to be most important (Cohen, 2004). In the same vein, our interviews suggest that this support is 
seen by some students as pressure, sometimes guilt-inducing, to persist. In this context, the effects of support seem more 
negative in terms of well-being, persistence, and also achievement, as evidenced by the testimony of some participants 
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in our study. Thus, behind the support and encouragement of relatives, some students feel that their relatives expecting 
them to continue their studies anyway. This social pressure may be likened to the social pressure associated with 
injunctive norms. Injunctive norms are defined as the perception of what others think you should do (Cialdini, 2012). In 
the literature, injunctive norms influence behavior (e.g., Cialdini, 2012; Fishbein & Ajzen, 2010) and have an impact on 
persistence (Roland. Frenay, & Boudrenghien, 2016). These injunctive norms may therefore influence the decision to 
continue or stop studying. These findings are consistent with work that demonstrates that support encouraging student 
autonomy leads to more persistence than does controlling support (Deci & Ryan, 2008; Ratelle et al., 2005). 

The four determinants that have emerged from our analyses are all present in educational and motivational models. 
Specifically, interest and self-efficacy are at the heart of the expectancy-value model while social integration is the 
central concept of Tinto’s model (2006). Finally, the importance of social support has been validated by numerous 
authors including Bean (1985). As several authors have suggested before, our results indicate that it seems necessary to 
consider jointly the educational and motivational variables involved in order to better understand persistence (Schmitz 
et al., 2010; Carbera et al., 1993; Sandler, 2000). 

ITowever, our analyses revealed that these determinants did not all have the same role and their influence varied 
depending on the period of year and / or the events experienced. 

Interest and social support are the only factors that operate at all critical moments and during life events. They are 
therefore central to the persistence process. Self-efficacy occurs only during exams and during the announcement of 
exam results. However, this is not surprising because it is during moments of doubt and evaluations such as exams that 
the confidence of students enables them to not give up. Finally, the role of integration seems particularly important 
when students enter university. This idea is consistent with the literature (Astin, 1993; Hurtado et al., 1996; Upcraft & 
Gardner, 1989) which states that it is during the first few weeks at university that social integration develops. The 
simultaneous presence of all these factors fosters the persistence of the student. Nevertheless we noted that the absence 
of one of these determinants can be compensated for by the presence of one other determinant that can sometimes offset 
the negative effects of the absence. 

Indeed, we found that among students who have, at some point, had a loss of interest in their studies, the presence of 
support and the feeling of being integrated were essential to persistence. This can be explained by the fact that the 
relatedness has a re-mobilizing power among students and reinforces their commitment to their studies (Marks, 2000; 
Newman, 2002; Schmitz et al., 2006). However, such re-mobilizing effect only occurred with students who have a 
minimum of interest in their studies. Students who have never had any interest in their studies have not seen this interest 
improved thanks to the support of their relatives. 

For students who are not successfully integrated with their peers, persistence can also be complicated because they are 
left alone to face the different challenges. The presence of social support outside their academic program helps these 
students to move forward. This support probably compensates for the lack of integration and provides social contacts 
necessary for their well-being. Moreover, in case of difficulties, these students can count on relatives and/or old friends 
to help them. This idea supports research that showed that at university entrance it is important for their persistence that 
students remain in contact with their past communities, family, church, or tribe (Nora, 2001; Terenzini et al., 1994). 

In the absence of support, self-efficacy enables students to persist. This can be explained by the fact that one of the main 
contributions of support is to give students confidence in themselves and in their abilities to succeed and persist (Lopez, 
Campbell & Watkins, 1989; Ryan, Solberg, & Brown, 1996; Torres & Solberg, 2001). If this support is absent, it is 
necessary for students to find this confidence in themselves. 

Moreover, students who have low self-efficacy need to be supported to persist. They also need to have interest in their 
studies. Because of their lack of self-confidence, they probably need to at least have confidence in their study choice. 

These results underscore the importance played by support in counterbalancing lack of interest, lack of confidence the 
lack of social integration. This reinforces the idea that the human being is a social being (Wallon, 1946) for whom the 
presence of others can overcome a series of difficulties. 

These results reinforce once again the idea that persistence is a dynamic process. In addition, they also emphasize the 
need to take into account the heterogeneity of students (Heikkila, Niemivirta, Nieminen, & Lonka, 2011). This idea has 
already been developed for PhD students’ persistence (Devos et al., 2016). 

Although the objective of our study was to better understand persistence, we found that we could not speak of the 
persistence process without mentioning academic achievement or failure. The concepts of achievement and persistence 
seem related (Roland et al., 2015) and so it seems important to discuss the complex relationship between them. We 
observe that persistence during the year is a prerequisite for academic achievement (Kern, Fagley, & Miller, 1998). 
Thus, students who have put a lot into their studies are more successful. Nevertheless, as much research has shown. 
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achievement is also a determinant of persistence (Roland et al., 2015). However, if persistence is necessary for 
academic achievement, a student who passes his first year does not necessarily persist. Indeed, some students decide to 
leave the university, even if they are successful. This was particularly the case of A02. In the same vein, persistence 
does not depend entirely on achievement because a student can persist regardless of achievement, as illustrated by the 
case of A03. Achievement is nonetheless a facilitator to persistence and may be a necessary condition in the event of 
repeated failures. Indeed, to persist, a student must be authorized by the institution to continue his studies. To do so, he 
must comply with administrative conditions to continue his curriculum. In many education systems, a requirement for 
repeated failures is to have passed at least one year of study. In this case, success becomes a prerequisite for persistence. 

This study presents a series of limitations. First, it was conducted with 15 psychology students. The sample size and 
specificity do not allow us to generalize from our results. It is therefore be necessary to replicate this research with a 
larger sample. Second, the qualitative approach allowed us to portray the progress of a number of students based on 
their spoken statements. However, such an approach does not allow us to suggest any causal relationships. It is therefore 
necessary to remain cautious about interpretations that may result from this research. 
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